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John Dalton, the discoverer of the atomic theory
and of color-blindness, was born of Quaker parents,
and Edward Cope, of a well-known Philadelphia
Quaker family, became one of the most eminent
naturalists and paleontologists of the nineteenth
century, and unaided discovered over a third of the
three thousand extinct species of vertebrates recog-
nized by men of science. In the field of education,
Lindley Murray, the grammarian of a hundred
years ago, was a Quaker. Ezra Cornell, a Quaker,
founded the great university in New York which
bears his name; and Johns Hopkins, also a Quaker,
founded the university of that name in Baltimore.
Pennsylvania deserves the credit of turning
these early scientific pursuits to popular uses.
The first American professorship of botany and
natural history was established in Philadelphia
College, now the University of Pennsylvania. The
first American book on a medical subject was
written in Philadelphia by Thomas Cadwalader
in 1740; the first American hospital was established
there in 1751; and the first systematic instruction
in medicine. Since then Philadelphia has pro-
duced a long line of physicians and surgeons of
national and European reputation. For half a
century after the Revolution the city was the